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in on every side, stirred perhaps by the drama
of her own personal circumstances, she received
some especial consciousness, ahead of her time,
a sense of cruelty and persecution that pierced
her very heart,

* Oh, poor boy . . . I don't want to see. . . .
Please cannot you assist me? What are all these
people here for? If he must die it should be by
himself alone. Oh, help me, please ! . . .'

She saw herself the hopelessness of any escape.
He was very kind. He put his arm very courte-
ously round her. c There is no way out. You
can see for yourself. It will be over soon now.
It was to be at five o'clock. We shall have a
storm if they are not quick/

Something compelled her to look around her.
The people near her were decent enough, quiet,
grave-faced. They waited indifferently, as though
it were a peep-show they had come for. Two
women close to her were chatting about their own
affairs. A hush spread slowly over the crowd, as
though a hand had been laid upon them all. A
man, burly and broad, carrying a cane, mounted
the steps to the scaffold. He went to the gibbet
and felt the rope. A flock of pigeons flew from
one side of the street to the other, and a sudden
clap of thunder, as though someone had fired a
gun, startled them. They rustled their wings like
a shower of falling paper.

It seemed to Judith that this was her own
personal tragedy, that all her life she would be
affected with her memory of it. She was forced
now to watch ; indeed two opposite impulses